THE PRESENT DAY
at Madrid. The Bang, who went to the station to meet
him, requested him to form a government.
As often happens, he found it easier to seize the posi-
tion than to maintain it. He had successfully effected
his surprise; now he was surprised in turn, for he felt
from the very beginning that, if he was a staunch fighting
man, he was a very indifferent administrator.
Primo de Rivera has been very aptly described as a
mild dictator with a rough tongue. He was at once full
of geniality and impatient of contradiction. He said
himself that he was for a 'liberal dictatorship', as if the
two words were not mutually exclusive.
The truth was, he had no ideas to go on, and no clear
notion where he was making for, still less what he wanted
to make for, and he had no confidence in himself. As
a dictator he was altogether too gentlemanly, too
refined.
It is reported that Mussolini, at the first interview he
had with the General, told him it was a pity he had begun
by saying his dictatorship was only temporary. He might
also have blamed him still more, since it was perhaps
his most grievous failing, for not having fired the national
imagination, for having been too much of a materialist.
The strong men of our day, the men that carry the
country along with them, are nationalists. But nation-
alism, at all events at that juncture, was not Spain's
strong point.
For the rest, Primo was an Andalusian, with all the
qualities and all the defects of his race. Charm, intelli-
gence, wit, address, these no one could deny him; but
they were counter-balanced by a carelessness, a free and
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